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1 IT. — Report of the Third Expedition into the Interior of Quay ana, 
comprising the Journey to the Sources of the Essequibo, to the 
Carumd Mountains, and to Fort San Joaquim, on the Rio 
Branco,in 1837-8. By R. H. Schomburgk, Esq., Corr. Mem. 
R.G.S. 

Those who take an interest in the geography of British Guayana 
will remember that on two former occasions I ascended the Esse- 
quibo to William IV.'s Cataract, and explored the rivers Berbice 
and C or entyn, a detailed account of which may be found in volumes 
six and seven of the iC London Geographical Journal. " The 
object of the present expedition was to examine the Essequibo to 
its sources, and to connect my journeys from the east with those 
of Baron Humboldt at Esmeralda, on the Upper Orinoco, who 
in the year 1800 reached that point from the west. 

Immediately on my recovering from an attack of yellow fever 
I made every preparation for leaving the colony ; and having re- 
engaged the valuable services of Mr. Vieth, as assistant naturalist, 
Mr. Morrison as draughtsman, Mr. Le Breton, who took charge of 
our commissariat, and several of my faithful Warrau Indians as 
part of my boat's crew, we quitted George Town on the 12th 
September, 1837, in my friend Mr. ArrindelFs schooner, and, 
sailing up the broad expanse of the Essequibo, soon reached the 
post Ampa, about 30 miles up on its eastern shore, where in a 
few days, thanks to the kind exertions of Mr. Crichton, the post- 
holder, we completed our crews ; and I was fortunate enough to 
enlist my old companion Peterson as my coxswain. 

Sept. Qlst. — This morning we were fairly under way. Our 
party consisted of four Europeans in three corials. It is un- 
necessary here to repeat the description of the scenery. I need 
only say that it exceeds rather than falls short of the usual rich- 
ness and luxuriance of tropical vegetation; amidst which the 
majestic Mora, the stately Sawari, and the Cecropia, or trumpet- 
tree, are pre-eminent. 

On the 1st October we landed at the Cumuti, or Taquiara rocks, 
which I climbed, and found the height of these masses of granite 
by measurement to be 160 feet, thus fully confirming my estimate 
of them on my first ascent of the Essequibo, which had been 
doubted.* On one of the rocks, as we climbed, a Carib pointed 
oat some Indian "picture writing,'* which was more regular than 
usual, and has a resemblance to the sculptures found just to the 
eastward of Ekaterinburg, in Siberia, near the sources of the 
rivers Irbit and Pishma, tributaries of the river Tura; and at 
Dighton, near the banks of the Taunton river, 12 leagues south 



* Journal, vol. vi. p. 231, Editor's note. 
VOL. X. 
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of Boston, in the United States of America ; and to which some 
antiquaries have ascribed a Phoenician origin. 




Indian " picture writing" at Curauti, on the Essequibo. 

Whatever may be their real origin, the subject is one of high 
interest, and demands examination : in this part of South America 
I have myself traced these inscriptions through 700 miles in long, 
and 500 in lat, or scattered here and there over an extent of 
350,000 square miles. Many of them I have copied, and it is 
very desirable that, until some further light is thrown upon the 
subject, no opportunity of obtaining copies of these characters 
should be lost. 

By the \6th October we had reached the junction of the Rupu- 
nuni, upwards of 200 miles from the coast. My mountain- 
barometer here showed 320 feet above the sea. Ascending this 
stream in a westerly direction for about 30 miles, we formed our 
camp on its southern shore, at the mouth of the Roiwa, while I 
pushed on to the Macusi settlement at Annai, near the mountain 
of that name, to procure cassada bread, as all our stock had been 
lost by the upsetting of a corial, and fever had begun to show itself 
to some extent among our crew. 

Oct. 9,4th, 25th.— On my return we commenced the ascent of 
the Roiwa in a S.S.E. direction, its course for 30 miles running 
nearly parallel to the Essequibo, at an average distance of 
15 miles: its width is here 300 yards, its depth 12 feet; the 
colour of the water muddy yellow ; and its current 4 \ miles per 
hour : the banks of the river about 20 feet high : the vegetation 
was much the same as before, but few orchideous plants : a beau- 
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tiful lilac-flowered bignonia hung down in large clusters ; and the 
pretty Inga latifolia, with its splendid purple flowers, enlivened 
the dense and dark foliage of the forest. We halted for the night 
near a group of granite rocks, well coated with the black oxide of 
manganese. By mer. alt. of Fomalhaut our lat. was 3° 44' N. 

27 th — QQth. — We made slow progress against the stream, par- 
ticularly as fever spread fast among my crew. At noon we saw 
before us some wooded hills, about 200 feet high, which extended 
from E. to W., and were apparently part of the same chain which 
cause the great cataract on the Essequibo, distant from us about 
25 miles to the E.S.E. Our camp to-night was at the junction 
of a stream which joins from the W. in 3° 23' N. lat. 

30th, 3 1st — The river now assumes a general S.S.W. direc- 
tion as you ascend, and forms several rapids ; otherwise its depth 
is from 9 to 12 feet, and current lj mile an hour. At one spot 
it makes an almost circular sweep of about 2 miles in diameter ; 
and the natives have cut a small canal or ditch across the isthmus 
for about 100 yards, and thus save the circuit in their smaller 
canoes. In the afternoon we saw two high peaks before us, about 
12 miles distant, in the W.S.W., which our guides named the 
mountain of Ataraipu, one of the greatest natural wonders of 
Guayana. We soon after reached the junction of the Guidaru, a 
small but rapid stream, 30 yards wide, flowing from the S.S.W., 
which we entered, and continued up its course against a current at 
times 5 \ miles an hour, which obliged us to give up our paddles, 
and to push the canoe along with poles. By means of four stars 
the lat. of junction of the Roiwa and Guidaru is 3° 18' : in former 
maps this has usually been laid down 12 miles farther north. 

Nov. 1st, 2nd. — The river presented no interesting feature : in 
lieu of high forest-trees we found only low bushes, above which the 
tall slender tree called " Long John" by the colonists (Triplaris 
Americana, Willd.) rises to the height of 50 feet before branching 
out into a pyramidal head : its flowers are insignificant ; the seg- 
ments of the calix, however, continue to grow after the petals of 
the female flowers have dried up, and change in their growth 
from green to white and vermilion, and become so attenuated that 
the branched nerves are easily perceptible. The risps are dense, 
and the tree now presents a beautiful appearance ; and to one 
unacquainted with the contrary would seem to be covered with 
white blossoms, tinged with red, among which its dark green 
leaves are almost hid. This tree is infested by a very venom- 
ous light-brown ant, which lives in its hollow trunk, whence the 
Warraus call it epoahaeri or ant-tree, and the Arawaks jacuna. 
We reached a range of well -wooded hills, about 500 feet high, 
which extend in an E.N. E. and W.S.W. direction : several small 
tributaries join the Roiwa on each side. 

m 2 
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3rd — 5th. — We arrived at a small settlement named Pukasanti, 
consisting of twenty persons, Caribs and Atorais, where we halted 
a few days to procure a fresh supply of cassada bread, and to re- 
cover our strength, as we were all suffering more or less from 
fever. I saw here several large baskets of the Juva, or " Brazil 
nut/' which, they told me, were gathered only at a short distance : 
as the tree is one of high interest to botanists, its flower being un- 
known, I set off immediately with a guide in a western direction. 
After 2 hours' march over undulating ground, through a dense 
forest and numerous swamps, we reached the region of the Berthol- 
letia ; and if ever a tree deserved the epithet of excelsa it is this : 
the trunk rises straight to the height of 60 or 80 feet before it 
gives out its branches ; the bark rugged, not unlike the British 
oak ; the leaves dark green and smooth ; but, alas for the bo- 
tanist, not a flower was to be found. The nut is 18 inches in 
circumference — about the size of a cocoa-nut — and contains from 
sixteen to twenty small nuts, rather sweet in taste : they are the 
common food of the monkey, the peccari, and other animals. On 
our way back we found some seeds of the Apeiba Tibarbu, which 
are very curious, and resemble the sea-egg : the Apeiba aspera 
is occasionally met with near the coast ; but the former I have only 
found in the interior. 

During the three days we were at Pukasanti the sky was 
overcast, with a strong wind from the N.N.E. The mean of the 
barom. was £9*53 inches, indicating a height of about 370 feet 
above the sea : therm. 85° ; the lat., by mean of five stars, 3° A f N. 

6th, 7th. — Starting in a S.W. direction, under the guidance of 
an Atorai Indian, we passed numerous erratic blocks of gneiss con- 
torted in a very remarkable manner, and with large fragments of 
quartz embedded in it. We halted on one of these blocks, which was 
large enough for some hundreds of men to have encamped on it. 
The stream is much broken by rapids : on reaching that named 
Carabiru we encamped, and then struck off in a westerly direction 
for the far-famed Ataraipu, or Devil's Rock. After two hours' 
scrambling through woods so dense that we were at times obliged 
to clear our way with cutlasses, we ascended a mass of granite 
about 400 feet in height, when the magnificent natural pyramid of 
Ataraipu burst on our sight, raising its bare head from an abyss 
of dense foliage which spread around in all directions at its foot. 
The base of this mountain is wooded for about 350 feet high ; 
from thence rises the mass of granite, devoid of all vegetation, in 
a pyramidal form, for about 550 feet more, making its whole 
height 900 feet above the savannah, or 1300 above the sea. 




The Mountain of Ataraipu, in Guayana. 
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From the summit of the hill we had ascended we had an ex- 
tensive and magnificent view ; at a distance of two miles rose 
the remarkable mass of granite just mentioned; of which, when 
we consider that all beyond was unknown ground, it might be 
almost said, in the words of the poet, that it 

* like a giant stands, 
To sentinel enchanted lands.' 

In the distance, range rose above range, forming an amphitheatre 
to the W. I recognised the blue outline of the Canuku chain ; 
the Saeraeri mountains with their conical peaks ; the dome-shaped 
Vivi ; and the Dor or u, rising out of the vast savannah, the scene 
of my former wanderings in 1836 : to the S. were the Cara-waimi 
range, towards which my steps were now to be directed ; while 
nearer the Cara-etayti raised their fantastic forms full 1000 feet 
above the plain. 

As I gazed around on this romantic and picturesque scene, and 
on the striking monument of unnumberd ages, now lighted up by 
the rich glow of a tropical sunset, my thoughts naturally reverted 
to the companions and the incidents of my preceding journey, and 
I could not but look forward with hope, not unmixed with 
anxiety, towards the distant south, the object of my present ex- 
pedition. 

At the foot of the hill we climbed, called Hutu-cubana by our 
Indians, and in many of the clefts of the rock, we found numerous 
plants : among the more remarkable was a species of clusia ; many 
orchideae, of which an epidendrum with large umbel of bright 
pink flowers was the greatest ornament; oncidium, monochan- 
thus, cyrtopodium, and epidendrum, grew in great perfection; 
several cacti, with only a few inches of soil, raised their huge 
limbs in the form of a candelabrum ; while a more humble station 
satisfied the curiously-formed melo-cactus, which I had not before 
seen since I left the Virgin Islands : here, too, for the first time, I 
found the delicious bromelia pinguin, though the more common 
pine-apple is found throughout Guayana. As we scrambled 
through the wood we were greeted from time to time by the finest 
perfume, which we traced at last to a liana, or twiner, one of the bush- 
rope vines of the colonists : this sweet- smelling plant was Ich- 
nella brachystachya, Benth. (Sp. n.), with white flowers, of which 
the largest petal was spotted with pink, growing in great clusters : 
its stem twisted and contorted in so remarkable a manner as 
well to deserve the name of " bush-rope." We did not return to 
our camp till some time after dusk : its lat., by three stars, was 
£° 5V, which places Ataraipu in <Z° 55 f N. 

Sth — 10th. — The two following days we toiled against the 
stream to the S.S.W., meeting with numerous impediments, till 
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the morning of the 10th : we reached the brook Tene-nuaro, when 
we quitted our corials to continue our journey by land, sending 
the canoes back to the Rupununi to await our return. Our lat. 
here was 2° 50' N. : altitude 560 feet above the sea. 

\6th — 18th. — After six days spent here we set out on foot in 
a S.W. direction through the forest : we crossed several streamlets 
flowing towards the Guidaru, and in the afternoon entered the 
savannahs ; generally undulating ground, crossed occasionally by 
a low range of granitic hills, and natural avenues of the Ita 
palm (Mauritia flexuosa). At times we came upon large tracts 
or bands, 200 yards wide, in a W. by N. direction, of angular 
pieces of quartz, as regularly placed as if laid for paving ; at 
other times we crossed a tract of granite boulders, laid in the same 
direction, and at a distance resembling fortifications. Near one 
of the most singular of these erratic blocks, named Si-ai, the 
last cacique of the Caribs, the celebrated Mahanarva, had once 
his residence. At sunset on the 17th we reached the settle- 
ment of Watu Ticaba, consisting of six round huts, and about (JO 
persons, where we were kindly received, although objects of great 
curiosity to the Wapisianas, or Wapishanas, most of whom, for 
the first time, now saw a white man. 

The settlement is placed in the midst of granite boulders, which 
here, as elsewhere, have their peculiar flora : we saw the pretty 
Epidendrum bicornutum, and another orchidea, which I first found 
on the Corentyn, and which, as it proves to be a new genus, Dr. 
Lindley has done me the honour to name Schomburgk la : here 
were two species, maryinata and crispa, and a few Cacti. 

The Wapisianas are tall fine -looking men, with regular features 
and large noses, very different from the Malay nose of the Warrau 
and Arrawak ; the women are rather stout, and wear their hair 
hanging down their shoulders. Polygamy is general, yet the 
children are well brought up, and obedient ; nor did I ever see a 
Wapisiana parent punish his child. 

Qbth — 30th. — After a stay of a week here, waiting for guides, 
we set out this morning, nine in number, with a Wapisiana as 
our leader, although it was with great difficulty I could prevail on 
one to accompany us. Our course lay to the S.E., along a chain 
of hills leading towards the granite and well- wooded range of the 
Carawaimi mountains, the highest peak of which we crossed in 
the afternoon, at an estimated height of 2500 feet above the plain, 
and descended to our camp near the banks of the Guidaru, here 
only a mountain-stream. On our road we passed a large quantity of 
sugar-cane, almost wild, and also the arrow plant {Gynerium sac- 
charinum), resembling the sugar-cane in its growth and its leaves, 
and highly valued by the Indians : amidst them the beautiful 
Amaryllis belladonna, with its brilliant scarlet flowers, grew in 
great profusion. 
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Early on the following day we reached a Dauri settlement (an 
Indian tribe belonging to the nation of Atorais) in the midst of 
woods and swamps, in lat. 2° 24' N., and about 36 miles to 
the eastward of Watu-Ticaba. They are fairer in complexion, 
but not so muscular or so regular in features, nor so tall, as the 
Wapisianas. They paint their persons, with some skill, of a 
carmine colour, procured from the leaf of a climber called cari- 
vareru (Bignonia chica), which affords a colour much more prized 
than that obtained from the arnotto. The tribe is very small, and, 
I imagine, does not exceed 200 in number. 

Dec. 1st — Continuing our journey to theS.E. through swamps 
abounding in the slender Manico palm (Seaforthia) and dense 
woods, in which were numerous LecythiditE, including the ma- 
jestic BerthoUetia excelsa, and, from its smell, the far less agree- 
able Lecythis ollearia, we crossed several brooks, tributaries of 
the Guidaru, and in the afternoon, the first, running to the south- 
ward ; and shortly after arrived at a Taruma settlement of sixty 
persons, two-thirds of which were women and girls. These 
people are about the middle stature, like the Wapisianas, but not 
so good looking. Their language differs from all the other 
Indian tongues I have heard: the words seem short, and the letter 
a abounds. The number of Tarumas on the Cuyuwini are said 
not to exceed 200, divided into five settlements ; one higher up, 
the other three lower down the river. Our lat. was 2° 5' N. 

4th — 1th. — Early this morning we began our march to the 
S.E. towards the Cuyuwini, on which we were to embark and 
descend the stream to its junction with the Essequibo. Our track 
led through a forest, in which I noticed the Anni, a fine tall tree, 
with a prickly nut, of which the Indians make their corials ; and 
the Juruba palm, used for holding the reed for their blow-pipes. 
After 3 hours' march, or about 7 miles, we came to the left bank 
of the Cuyuwini, here 50 yards wide, 1 1 feet deep, and flowing 
to the N.E. and N., with a current only J mile an hour. 

The corials in which we were to embark for a voyage of some 
weeks, perhaps, were the most wretched I had yet seen : the best 
of them was not 1 yard wide by 9 inches deep, in which my only 
position was to squat like an Indian ; the others were mere pa- 
kasses, or wood-skins, as they are called. The Cuyuwini derives 
its name from Cuyu, the general term of the Guayana Indians for 
the white-headed Marudi {Penelope Pipile), which once must have 
been very frequent here, and wini, water. It is said to rise in the 
mountains about 40 miles to the S.W. Descending the stream, 
which is much impeded by sandbanks and rapids, and, from the 
flatness of its banks, very monotonous, we caught plenty offish, and 
particularly of the Luganani, or sun-fish, which is excellent eating. 
We noticed few animals except a three-toed sloth, and this on 
one occasion, very contrary to its usual habits, swimming across 
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the river, having fallen from a broken branch. The Waccawais 
and Caribs eat its fleshy which they describe as fat and well fla- 
voured, resembling the Cavia. The Indians say there are no 
Caimans in the Cuyuwini, but it abounds in a small species, called 
by the Caribs Kaikuti, and by the Wapisianas Aturi ; they are sel- 
dom more than 3 or 4 feet long, and are considered a delicacy. 
We also saw a large Comuti snake (boa), which, gorged with its 
prey, lay inactive in a swamp, emitting a very offensive smell. I 
wounded it with a ball, when it made a rush towards us, and 
obliged us to retreat. It appeared about 8 yards long, and was 
the largest I hrd seen. A flock of Muscovy ducks flew over us ; 
but they were too wild to allow us to come within shot of them. 
The Hanura, a large species of crane, was frequent, but so meagre 
that they were not worth shooting. We passed numerous erratic 
blocks of greenstone, on two of which we saw some Indian 
picture-writing. On asking the Tarumas who had done it, they 
replied "that women had made them long ago.' 5 

The river, as we got to the northward, made several large bends, 
and, after having reached its most northern point, turned for 15 
miles almost due S., and held then an E. course to its junction 
with the Sipu or Essequibo : in lat. 2° 16' N., as ascertained 
by mean of mer. alt. of four stars. 

8th. — Early this morning we entered the latter river, just fifty- 
one days since leaving it to enter the Rupununi, from which our 
direct distance was only 70 miles ! Yet from all accounts, and 
particularly from the lamentable tale of Mahanarva's descent of 
the Essequibo, from this point to the Rupununi, half a century 
ago, we should have failed in reaching our present position by way 
of William IV/s Cataract, whereas I had now the satisfaction of 
seeing my canoe afloat on the waters of the Essequibo, above all 
formidable impediments, and with every hope of tracing it to one 
of its sources. 

The Cuyuwiniat its junction was 190, the Essequibo 1 80 yards 
wide ; the average depth of the latter £2 feet, of the former 16 
feet. The water of the Essequibo was dark coloured, and its 
current little more than J mile an hour ; its course to the N. and 
N.W. Its banks were wooded, but not with the luxuriance which 
is so striking in the fifth parallel : hills about 500 feet high occur 
occasionally on each bank, and force it into a tortuous and often 
retrograde course : numerous and large erratic masses of granite 
abound, to which the natives attach curious traditions. 

9th, \0th. — -Continuing our ascent of the Essequibo in a 
general S.W. direction, we passed the streamlet Quitiva, which 
joins from the S.W., and towards evening halted at the first 
Taruma settlement, in the Essequibo, consisting of thirty persons, 
on the right bank of the river, in lat. % Q % f N . On the following 
morning we passed more rocks with Indian sculpture upon them, 
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named Bubamana ; above this the river spreads to 220 yards in 
width, and we shortly gain sight of a lofty range to the S.E., the 
highest peak of which I estimated at 3000 feet above the plain : 
it is called by the natives Wanguwai, or Mountain of the Sun ; 
its lat. is 1 Q 49' N. A little more to the W. is a range called 
Amucu, rounded in outline, and of less elevation. 

10th, Wth. — We reached the junction of the small river 
Yuawauri shortly before noon: its general course is from the 
W.S.W., and it is called Casi-Kityu, or (< River of the Dead/' by 
the Tarumas : the Essequibo is here reduced to 70 yards in 
width. Passing the Capidiri we arrived at two Taruma settle- 
ments, one on each bank of the river, where we were detained 
some days in procuring a fresh supply of cassada bread, and in 
recruiting our health, which had suffered much from frequent 
exposure to a hot sun and heavy rain ; the latter became almost 
constant after the 15 th of December in the neighbourhood of the 
mountains, while at the savannahs during the same period the 
weather was fine. The natives, who had never seen white men, 
or Parana-ghiri (sea -people), were much astonished at our cooking- 
utensils, but more so at my compass and its use. They call the 
Sipu or Essequibo Koatyang-kityu, or Coati-river. 

12th — 14th. — Quitting these settlements, we continued our 
ascent of the river in a S.W. direction, and in the course of the 
day passed the mountains Macurua and Pakuka, both about 1000 
feet high, to the E. ; the river occasionally narrowed to 20 yards, 
and rendered our progress very slow. In the course of the next 
few days we passed the Camoa or Wangu, a stream 30 yards wide, 
which comes from the W., and the Wapuau, with its dark water, 
from the S.E. 

15th. — Shortly after noon we saw, to the S.S.E., the high 
mountains of Piritiku at a distance of 25 miles; and at 2 p.m. 
quitted the Essequibo, flowing from the S.W., and entered the 
small river Caneruau, coming from the S.E. As all our guides 
agreed that the upper parts of the Essequibo were uninhabited, 
it was absolutely necessary that we should keep to a route where 
we could ensure finding provisions, as our corials were so small 
we could only carry enough for five days at the utmost. On the 
following day we marched 16 miles in a nearly S. direction, 
through swampy ground, wading the Caneruau several times, as 
it divided into numerous branches, to a Woyawai settlement. 
Some forest-trees having been cleared away, I obtained, for the 
first time, a view of the chief range of the Sierra Acarai, and, 
mounting the trunk of a tree, enjoyed at sunset a beautiful pro- 
spect of mountain scenery, stretching from N.E., round southerly 
to W. The outline was usually peaked ; the ridges sharp, but 
densely covered with wood ; the valleys appeared to extend from 
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N.E. to S.W. My guide told me that Kaiawako was the highest 
mountain in the neighbourhood, which he stated to be 2 days' 
journey distant to the N.W. I estimated the height of those I saw 
from 3000 to 4000 feet above the savannah. 

Continuing our march to the southward, we followed for some 
time the valley of the Caneruau, till it turned off to the S.E. In 
the evening the highest mountain in sight, Piritiku, bore E.N.E. 
about 25 miles : it forms a sharp ridge, ending, to the eastward, 
in a peak, and notwithstanding its apparently abrupt and rugged 
form, was covered with wood. Lat., by mer. alt. of stars a Persei 
and a Argus 0° 53' N. 

\7th. — On the following day we reached the separation of 
waters between the basins of the Essequibo and Amazons 8 miles 
farther S., or in 0° 45' N. lat., and met with the river Asimari 
flowing to the southward, possibly the Ijatapu of our maps : it was 
here 40 yards wide, and, according the Woyawais, has its sources 
in Mount Yiniko, to the N.W. The valleys we have crossed 
were generally E.N.E. and W.S.W. : our guides avoided climb- 
ing the mountains as much as possible; and even when we did 
so, they were so wooded that we obtained no view : the rocks we 
met with were chiefly granite, and of the trap formation. Late 
in the evening of the 19th we reached a Barokoto settlement, about 
forty in number. The men are stout and well made ; the forehead 
high, nose slightly arched, and the features regular : their heads 
are adorned with caps made from the feathers of the breast of the 
eagle, the crest of the egret, the macaw, and the parrot. Their 
bows were 6J feet long. 

The night was favourable for observations, and I obtained five 
mer. alt. of stars, which gave the lat. of the settlement 0° 12' S. We 
had thus crossed the equator at noon, and so far had accomplished 
one of my chief objects in this expedition; unfortunately the rainy 
season had set in and prevented my extending my journey either 
to the E. or W. ; and as the rain had already caused the streams 
to swell, and my journey thus far had been one of great fatigue 
and privation, I lost no time in retracing my steps to our corials, 
left at the Caneruau, which we reached on the 22nd, and em- 
barked in order to trace the Essequibo to its sources. 

The information given us by the Barokotos was that the river 
Dara, which they said falls into the Parasimoni, has its sources 
about 15 miles E. of the settlement: Mount Camuyau is the 
highest in that direction, beyond which to the S. the land soon 
becomes level. They did not know the termination of the chain 
to the W.S.W., but said they extended for 20 days' march, in- 
habited by the Harakutyabo, a savage tribe, which would not allow 
any stranger to cross their boundary. To the E. was a tribe of 
Maopityans. 
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The number of the Woyawais that I saw on my journey may 
be 150 : they are of middle stature, of a lighter colour than the 
Tarumas ; indeed in their general appearance, and partly in their 
language, they resemble the Macusis. The Woyawais are great 
hunters, and famed for their dogs : they are filthily dirty in their 
habits ; even more so than the Wacawais, who are notorious 
throughout Guayana. 

23rd. — Immediately on arriving at the boats we started on our 
ascent of the Essequibo, in a general S.W. direction, although 
very winding. The river flows through a rich mountain -valley, 
but is narrowed to 15 yards, and was much obstructed by trees 
which had fallen across it : during the two first days we found the 
current 2 \ miles an hour, running over a pebbly bottom, and about 
3 feet deep. On the next day, finding we could make no further pro- 
gress in our corials, we set out by land along the banks of the stream, 
ascending through a mountain-valley densely covered with wood. 

27th. — After 3 days' painful march we arrived this afternoon 
at one of the sources of the Essequibo, at a spot surrounded by 
high trees interwoven with lianas, so much so that we could not 
get sight of sun or stars ; but by our courses and distance, kept 
strictly from our last observations, it must be in 0° 4 1' N. 1 at. We 
hoisted the British ensign, which we secured firmly to one of the 
trees, there to remain till time destroys it ; and after drinking her 
Majesty's health in the unadulterated water of the Essequibo, the 
only beverage within our reach, we returned towards our corials. 

The Sierra Acarai, which averages a height of £000 feet above 
the savannah, is more densely wooded than any other I remem- 
ber to have seen : at times the stream meanders at the very foot 
of the mountains, at others recedes to some distance ; but even 
here the Sipu retains its peculiar characteristic of being studded 
with granitic boulders. Fish are very numerous ; we caught 
several Haimura, from 12 to \6 lbs. weight. The luxuriance of 
vegetation in this mountain-valley is very striking, although show- 
ing a marked difference as compared with the flora of the fourth 
and fifth parallels. Here are timber-trees of the tribes Laurima, 
Lecythidea, &c. ; but the stately Mora tree, the Psidium aroma- 
ticum, and its kindred, are replaced by an arborescent Myrtle, 
and a highly odoriferous Eugenia. We were surprised at the 
scarcity of animals and birds, although probably no human foot 
had ever before trod on this spot ; yet, with the exception of the 
smaller birds, and from time to time a single heron, or an eagle 
soaring on high in the air, all was still as it might be the sandy 
desert of Africa in lieu of the fertile valley of the Essequibo. 

We found marks that the river, during the time of inundation, 
was 30 feet above its present level, and on our return in our 
corials we found it had already swollen. 
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30th. — We this day reached the Taruma settlement, the chief 
of which had travelled much among the mountains, and drew out 
a rough map of the rivers which rise in the Acarai chain, and of 
the tribes which inhabit them : a portion of this information is 
laid down in my map. The Indians have no collective name for 
mountain : the terms Pacaraima and Acarai, as applied to ranges* 
are utterly unknown. If there is anything remarkable in any 
particular mountain, it gets a name, and generally a significant 
one. 

On the 6th January, 1838, we reached the mouth of the Cuyu- 
wini ; and ascending that stream, we arrived on the 10th at the 
landing-place of the Tarumas, where, with a joyful heart I bade 
adieu to the corials, having been cooped up in one for many 
weeks. We re-crossed the Carawaimi mountains in a N.W. direc- 
tion, with the same unfavourable weather which had accompanied 
us since the middle of December ; and it was only after entering 
the savannahs on the l6th January that the weather improved. 
We stopped at the first settlement for a week, on account of the 
illness of several of the party, and then continued for three days 
to the N., over savannahs, to the banks of the Rupununi, where 
we were disappointed in finding canoes, and were obliged to wait 
for a fortnight while we sent for our own. We then embarked 
on the 15th February, and reached Curasawaka on the 20th, 
after an absence of upwards of three months, during which we 
had suffered much from fatigue and wet weather. 

In order to carry into effect a detailed investigation of the Sierra 
Acarai the traveller should pass th$ rainy season at one of the 
settlements on the savannahs, and with the setting in of the dry 
season should advance overland to the Cuyuwini, which would 
enable him to reach the first Woyawai settlement by the beginning 
of September. In the wooded and mountainous region of the 
equator the rainy season begins about the middle of December, 
and continues until March. During this time dry weather pre- 
vails at the savannahs, where the rain does not commence till 
April; and while the Sipuor Essequibo overflows its banks, the 
Rupununi, a savannah river, is at its lowest level ; the months of 
June, July, and half August, appear to be equally wet at the 
savannahs and in the mountains. 

March 3rd. — After a delay of three weeks here, which was 
requisite to restore the party to health, we quitted Curasawaka, 
and ascending the Hupununi, halted at our old quarters at Annai. 
The hut near Mount Annai, where we had passed a month in 
1835, and where Gullifer and Smith and Waterton had sojourned, 
was no longer in existence ; sedges and rank vegetation supplied 
its place. The settlement at Monushuballi was also deserted, 
excepting by one crippled Carib, who recognised me immediately. 
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From him I learnt that the inhabitants, having nothing to live 
upon, had gone to visit in the mountains, and that he was left alone. 
He offered me a tame bird as a present ; but it would have been 
a crime to have robbed him of his only companion. On the 
northern side of the hill I found a Macusi family, who received me 
very civilly ; on leaving them I returned to our camp fatigued 
and disappointed at not finding my old acquaintances. 

\6th — 2 1st — Continuing slowly our ascent of the river, we met 
three corials, despatched from Pirara to escort the Rev. W. Youd, 
the first Protestant missionary to the Indians in the interior of 
Guayana, from Bartika Point to the promising scene of his future 
labours. It was gratifying to observe that two of the most 
anxious to do honour to him were a Macusi and Caribi, who had 
been brought up at the mission at Bartika Point, at the junction 
of the Cuyuni and Essequibo. 

Owing to the shallow state of the river we found much difficulty 
in ascending it, and did not reach Pirara till the 21st, when I found 
the settlement much increased in numbers, and all the Macusis, 
men, women, and children, busily engaged in finishing the chapel. 
The missionary's house was already completed ; and besides it I 
counted thirty huts, some of which displayed much skill in their 
execution. We decided to remain here till the return of a canoe, 
in which I had despatched Peterson, my coxswain, to George- 
Town to obtain goods for barter, in lieu of the stock we had lost 
by the unfortunate sinking of two of our corials during our ascent 
of the Essequibo. 

The weather during the next six weeks was sultry. On the 6th 
April the thermometer reached 93 g Fahr. in the shade : at the 
same time the barometer sunk to 29*3 \6; whereas its average 
height was 29*450, showing an elevation of 600 feet above the 
sea. The prevailing wind was east. 

The Macusis are a kind and hospitable tribe, and appear to 
be less indolent than the Indians generally: the women do much 
of the hard work, but are otherwise well treated by their hus- 
bands : nor did I ever witness a quarrel between man and wife 
while I was in the interior : on the coast, where they are debased 
by European vices and spirits, the Indian may be passionate and 
tyrannical in his conduct towards the women, but not so among 
his own tribe. 

Seeing that we collected objects in natural history, few days passed 
that the natives did not bring us a bird or an insect, or a plant, or 
some fruits, as the pine-apple, the cashew-nut, or the fruit of the 
cucurit palm. A species of cicada, which I believe to be the 
Cicada tibicen, is here very common : it is larger than that called 
razor-grinder by the colonists, and the sound it makes more like 
a sharp note of a musical glass : it is not unpleasing, and may be 
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heard at a great distance. The sound is produced not by its pro- 
boscis, as has been imagined, but by means of a singularly- con- 
structed tympanum, which occupies nearly half the abdomen : it 
is heard sometimes by day, but more usually towards sunset. The 
razor-grinder is a different insect from the Fulgora lanternqria, 
although it is commonly stated that this latter insect emits a sound 
similar to that of grinding razors. 

During the night we heard a multitude of strange sounds ; first 
the bellowing of the wild bull, which may be heard for miles ; then 
the almost screaming voice of the frogs which inhabit the lake ; 
the moan of the owl ; and the wild kukuru-kuru of the goat-sucker, 
resembling more the voice of a quadruped than of a bird, and 
which before now has scared and put to flight a party unacquainted 
with its strange noise. 

On the 14th April the weather, which had been variable, turned 
to heavy rain, and on the following day swarms of winged ants 
darkened the air, and as they fell to the ground became the prey 
of another large and a small ant, as well as of the lizard, and of 
various birds, as the strike, the roller, &c. The ant was three- 
tenths of an inch in length, and its wing extended from six to 
seven-tenths. It is, I believe, the perfect insect of the Termes 
destructor, or common wood-louse of the West Indies. On an- 
other occasion the Indians surrounded the place with fires in order 
to collect a large species of winged ant ; its body was seven-tenths, 
and its upper wing an inch and three-tenths long : this is the per- 
fect form of the insect that erects the remarkable ant-hills spread 
over the savannah, reaching from 5 to 12 feet in height. The fol- 
lowing evening all the boys of the village were out shouting and 
chasing with sticks and palm leaves a still larger species of winged 
ant, which they collected in great numbers in their calabashes for 
food, and, when roasted or boiled, are considered a great delicacy 
by the Indians, and equal to the grugru worm, the grub of the 
Calandrapalmarum. This latter ant was the great Atta or Cushi 
ant of the colonists : its body is 1 inch long, its upper wing I inch 
and three-tenths ; its head, which appears as if formed of two globes, 
is 1 J inch long ; the abdomen from three to four-tenths thick : the 
insect is armed with four small spines, and strong dentated man- 
dibles, which cross each other : its colour is brown, with black 
eyes. The appearance of these winged insects is the sure 
harbinger of the rainy season, which the frequent showers and 
thunder, and distinctness of the distant mountains, sufficiently 
indicated. 

From the eminence which we occupied we saw numerous flocks, 
amounting sometimes to hundreds, of the Jabiru or Mycteria 
Americana, wading with great gravity in the swamps below : they 
were very shy, and difficult to get at. One that was shot stood nearly 
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6 feet in height, and its wings measured 8^ feet, which in extent 
gives its rank next to the condor : its plumes are white, the lower 
part of the neck red ; and its bill and head black. The young 
are grey, and not roseate as has been stated ; their flesh resembles 
beef in taste : whilst at George Town a pair was brought to me 
from the Morocco coast, which stood 5 feet high, and were so 
tame that I allowed them to wander about — on one occasion 
much to the surprise and horror of a poor coloured woman. 
This bird is called Tararamu by the Macusis; Tuju by the Bra- 
zilians ; and Mora coyasipa by the Arawaks, which signifies spirit 
of the Mora tree. A few days after our hunter shot an American 
stork (Ciconia maguari), which was the first we had seen; it ap- 
pears to be a rare visitor at the lake : this bird is white with black 
wings, which measured 6 feet 3 inches in extent. 

The month of May now approached, and we had no tidings of 
the return of our canoe from Demerara ; the rainy season had set 
in, and the Rupununi had risen upwards of 20 feet. During the 
last few days we had been rather alarmed at the visit of several 
rattle-snakes, which the chilly air attendant upon the rains ap- 
pears to have driven, from the savannahs to the settlements ; one 
about 5\ feet long was found inside the thatch of a hut, and 
another 65 feet in length, the largest I have seen in Guayana, was 
killed under some rubbish ; the latter was as thick as a man's 
arm, and had nine rattles : how wisely ordained that this dangerous 
snake should be so sluggish in its nature, or who would venture to 
live on the savannahs, where there are so many ! We are obliged 
to walk with great caution on our botanical excursions, as these 
snakes are often found coiled up under long grass ; the sound of 
its rattle is dull, and would pass unnoticed in most cases, particu- 
larly as it is not so loud as the noise caused by walking through 
dry grass; which may be a useful caution to travellers. The In- 
dians become aware of its presence by the musky smell which it 
has in common with some other reptiles. 

On the 15th we celebrated the arrival of the Rev. Mr. Youd 
to found a mission among the Indians in the interior ; he was re- 
ceived with open arms at the settlement, and every one strove 
who should do him most honour. But the joy of his arrival to 
me was much damped by the melancholy news of the death of 
Sir J. Carmichael Smyth, the Governor of British Guayana ; in 
him I lost not only a kind patron, but a firm and powerful friend 
to the expedition. From my first arrival in the colony till my 
departure on the present journey, I had ever experienced from 
him the same urbanity and kindness, and the same wish to forward 
the objects of the expedition. However desirous I might be to 
do so, it would not be becoming here to recite his numerous 
public acts for the good of the colony, but I must be permitted 

vol. x. N 
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to add, that under his government British Guayana prospered 
in a manner unparalleled at any former period. 

0,4th. — The birthday of our gracious sovereign Queen Vic- 
toria, was duly kept in this remote corner of her dominions ; and 
the British Union waved, for the first time probably, at Pirara. 
Nor could a naturalist forget that on the same day in 1695, the 
great Linne was born at the obscure village of Raschult in Sweden. 

Q&th. — We set out this morning on a journey to the Canuku 
mountains, as I was desirous of seeing the appearance of the 
flooded savannahs. 

After a few hours' journey in a S. by W. direction, we reached 
the highest point of the savannah, about 1 £0 feet above the level 
of lake Amucu, and from thence had a beautiful prospect over the 
ground broken up into shallow valleys, traversed by numerous 
streams ; their courses marked by the more luxuriant vegetation 
or the number of the tufted Mauritia palm. Continuing our 
journey to the S.W. along the water-shed or line of separation 
of waters between the tributaries of the Mahu and the Rupu- 
nuni, we reached the village of Awara or Tacuma ; and soon 
after the brook Quaye, which had overflowed its banks and 
formed a sheet of water 1 \ miles broad, and through which we were 
obliged to wade with the water at times reaching to the shoulder. 
The pretty shell Ampullaria guayanensis abounds here, but it 
can seldom be found perfect, as the mollusca is the prey of 
numerous aquatic birds. We halted at the Macusi settlement of 
Nappi-Ipiriwaki, whence we had a fine prospect of the Canuku 
range, among which the Nappi and Curasawaka distinguished 
themselves by their perpendicular walls of granite. Nappi is the 
Macusi name of the sweet potatoe; Ipiriwaki implies an expanse 
of water. 

29th. — The saturated soil produces luxuriant plants; among 
others I remarked that splendid species of Orchidea (an unde- 
scribed Vandea perhaps Galeandra), which I first discovered at the 
savannahs on the Berbice ; its scape here bears frequently from 
six to ten flowers, whilst at the former situation I seldom counted 
above four. This luxuriance was also observable in some Habe- 
narice, which at Pirara had only two, but here frequently five 
flowers. Our journey was very fatiguing, often wading, and 
our feet much torn by numerous prickly Mimosa, palms, and 
sedges. Crossing through a wood, I remarked numerous trees of 
a species of Amyris, different from that which yields the fra- 
grant resin called Haiowa, being fatter and even more fragrant ; 
the Macusis call it Curu-kaye ; the yellow Hog-plum, (Spondias 
Myrobalanus) was in season, and we found numbers of the fruit 
floating on the water. Continuing our journey to the S.W. we 
crossed the Nappi, and reached a Macusi village, situated at the 
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foot of the mount of the same name. In its neighbourhood I found 
several species of the insects Cimex, Cassida, and Erotylus ; but one 
of the most remarkable which inhabits the Canuku mountains is 
the Prionus cervicarius, and, as an eye-witness, I can confirm the 
statement of former travellers of its peculiar habit of seizing a 
branch of a tree or shrub between its powerful serrated mandibles, 
and of flying round and round with the rapidity of a windmill, till 
it has succeeded in sawing it quite through ; the branch was nearly 
as thick as one's wrist, and I only saw the insect at work for about 
a quarter of an hour : how much longer its task might have taken 
before we saw it, I cannot say : when nearly cut through, the 
weight of the branch brought it and the insect together to the 
ground ; but the wish of the little Macusi boys to capture it lost 
me an opportunity of observing its further proceedings. This 
Prionus was from S\ to 5 inches in length, and nearly 2 inches 
in breadth ; its wing covers of a dark -brown, striped with reddish 
yellow ; the saw-like mandibles very strong, and 1 inch in length ; 
the antennae about 1^ inches. The larva is frequently found in the 
bombyx or silk cotton-tree. The hairy caterpillar of a species of 
Bombyx (processionea ?), which we also found in the savannahs, has 
the remarkable property of stinging severely with its stiff hairs : 
one that I incautiously touched in seeking for a flower, gave me 
pain, which extended up the arm, and in spite of application of 
oil and ammonia, &c., did not leave me till the following day. 

SOth. — Crossing the streamlet Curasawaka, our path continued 
for 5 hours to the S.W., along the foot of the mountain chain, 
when we reached a small settlement, where a pretty-looking 
Macusi mother insisted upon my blowing in the face of her sickly 
infant, which she believed would act as a charm and restore her 
child to health. Crossing the streams Rinaute and Nappi, we 
remarked a huge block of granite about 50 feet high, which pro- 
jected from the side of Mount Curasawaka : we now quitted the 
wood through which we had been travelling, and continued W. 
by S. over the savannah : the banks of all the streams bordered for 
300 yards in width, with a dense fringe of palms and shrubs ; we 
noted an extensive body of conglomerate rock which crossed the 
plain as a band from E. to W. : a tremendous thunder-storm 
occurred this evening ; the mingled uproar of wind, forest, and 
waters was so great, that the noise of the thunder which rever- 
berated among the mountains was almost drowned : it was an 
awful but magnificent scene. 

31st — This morning all was calm as we started on our journey 
at sunrise, but everywhere ~ were seen traces of the strife of ele- 
ments : near the stream Carutza an immense mass of rock had 
been hurled from the adjoining mountain, and had crushed 
hundreds of noble trees in its headlong course. The mountain 
Chain became bolder as we advanced to the southward : passing 
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a Macusi settlement of ten houses at the foot of Mount Quariwaka, 
near which is a waterfall formed by a stream, which precipitates 
itself from that mountain, we halted at another settlement called 
Cumuraeru, at the foot of Mount Ilamikipang, which was to be 
the termination of our present journey. 

June 1st — On the following morning we commenced the as- 
cent of the mountain, partly to enjoy the prospect and partly to 
search for the Urari or Wurali plant in blossom : the ascent is 
steep and much interrupted by large blocks of granite, a mass of 
which towards the summit rises about 50 feet almost perpen- 
dicularly and partly overhangs, forming a distinct and character- 
istic feature. At a height of about 500 feet we found in a glen 
the first Urari plant, and shortly after many more ; but although 
when I first saw this plant in January, 1836, it was in fruit, I now 
in the month of June also found it in fruit, and thus was disap- 
pointed in my search ; I presume, therefore, that it blossoms twice 
a-year. As we ascended, that beautiful orange-plumaged bird, 
the rock manakin, or cabanaru of the Macusi, Rupicola elegans of 
ornithologists, became very numerous : they flitted around us so 
close that in one instance our guide nearly knocked one down 
with a stick. The vegetation was peculiar amidst the thousands 
of granitic blocks by which we approached the upper rocky mass ; 
several new species of Myrtacece, the handsome Clusia rosea, se- 
veral species of Epidendrum, Pleurothalis, Brassavola, Maxillaria, 
covered the aged trunks of trees, and a species of Tillandsia had 
selected the intermediate spaces between the rocks; the water 
which had collected at the base of the leaves, forming as it were 
a cistern, was so copious, that our feet got quite wet while walk- 
ing through it. We now reached the solid mass, the Ilamikipang 
or overlying rock, as it might be translated. Its top is an inclined 
platform partly covered with Pitcairnice, Tillandsice, and a new 
Epidendrum, with bright scarlet flowers, resembling in its leaves 
that species which I discovered at an earlier period at the Ata- 
raipu. I counted four different species of Pleurothalis and Stelis. 

The platform was quite moist, and where the Pitcairnice and 
Tillandsice did not usurp the ground it was covered by a pretty 
running grass : but while the small area surprised us by the 
variety and luxuriance of its vegetation, the prospect which 
opened before us was unrivalled. Hitherto I had seen the 
savannahs only from moderate elevations, but now they presented 
themselves from a height of nearly 3000 feet, and the eye swept 
unobstructed by any object from the isolated Makarapan in the 
N.E. to the boundless savannahs of the Rio Branco in the 
W. ; the rocky summits of the neighbouring mountains, cleft into 
misshapen masses, reared themselves on our right. A glance 
below, and the eye measured the abyss which extended at our 
feet, but the momentary shudder at the thought of a wrong step 
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or slip of the foot vanished at the enjoyment of the splendid 
view. The Makarapan mountain, visible to the N.E., pre- 
sented itself almost in a line with the northern face of the Canuku 
mountains ; from thence the forest reigned triumphant, and the 
boundary line between it and the savannahs was well defined. 
To the N. the eye was arrested by the Pacaraima mountains ; a 
thick fringe of wood denoted the course of the Mahu ; lake-like 
expansions of water showed the extent of the inundation, while 
the river Takutu, where kept by high banks in its boundary, 
appeared like a silvery thread woven through a rich carpet. 
Some peaked mountains, which appeared to rise solitary from the 
savannahs, closed the view to the north-west. 

We did not enjoy the prospect for a long time ; clouds of mist, 
which approached from the E., enveloped the landscape in a 
light but impenetrable veil, and we returned towards evening to 
the Indian settlement. 

Aiyukante, my Macusi guide, had hurt his foot, and we could 
only commence our return to Pirara on the 3rd of June, and 
reached that village by a more direct route in the afternoon of 
the 4th. 

The canoes which we had despatched to the coast in quest 
of provisions and merchandise, and which we began to give up 
for lost in consequence of their long delay, arrived at last on the 
6th of June. I lost no time in despatching a messenger to Fort 
Sao Joaquim, informing the commandant that we were ready to 
remove from Pirara to the Fortoleza, where we intended to pass 
the rest of the rainy season. My object was to have, during that 
period at least, an opportunity of determining astronomically the 
position of that place, which hitherto had been always considered 
the eastern boundary of Brazilian Guayana. Our messenger 
met the commandant on his way to Pirara, being the bearer of 
letters from the commander of the military and civil affairs of the 
Upper Amazons, Captain Ambrosio P. Ayres, conveying in the 
most flattering terms his permission to reside during the rainy 
season at Fort Sao Joaquim ; that he had ordered the command- 
ant of the Fortoleza to give us every assistance, and that he had 
despatched his brother Senhor Pedro Ayres as his representative 
to receive our expedition at the Brazilian frontier. 

27th. — Accompanied by Mr. Youd, we left Pirara under the 
escort of the commandant, Senhor Gato, and on the afternoon 
of the 30th arrived at Sao Joaquim. Senhor Pedro Ayres re- 
ceived us with every civility, and tendered his services to further 
our objects. Two comfortable houses outside of the fort were 
given up to us for our quarters as long as we might think it con- 
venient. 

This reception from a Government whom we knew to be at that 
period fully engaged in suppressing an insurrection which had 
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lasted for more than five years,, and had therefore little leisure to 
pay attention to scientific objects,, was more than I could have 
expected in my most sanguine hopes, and I feel truly grateful 
for the kindness and civility I experienced. 

Fort Sa5 Joaquim is situated on the eastern shore of the river 
Takutu, a short distance from its confluence with the Rio Branco, 
Parima, or Urariquera. A detachment of Spaniards from Nueva 
Guayana arrived in 1775 by the Carom, and the Uraricapara 
at the Rio Bianco, and fortified themselves in the vicinity of 
the confluence of the river Yurume. They were dispersed by 
the Portuguese, who erected, as well against the incursions of 
the Spaniards as against the Dutch, the boundary fort Sao 
Joaquim. It is constructed of red sandstone, found in the vici- 
nity, and has fourteen embrasures, mounted with eight nine- 
pounders, in tolerable condition. It is garrisoned with a com- 
mandant and ten privates of the provincial militia. A small 
chapel and five houses constitute the village ; and a priest visits 
the fortress every two or three years, to administer to the spiritual 
wants of the inhabitants. In ] 796 two individuals, Antonio 
Amorini and Evora, commenced farming, in the vicinity of the 
fort, with fifty head of cattle ; these cattle rapidly increased, but, 
in consequence of mismanagement, the owners fell in debt to the 
government, who took the farms, of which they have since re- 
mained in possession. 

The farms Sao Jose, Sao Bento, and Sao Marco, in the vici- 
nity of the confluence of the rivers Takutu and Branco, are 
under an administrator, who receives one -fourth of all the cattle 
which he brands with the government stamp. The number of 
cattle was stated to me to consist of 3000 head penned, and 5000 
head wild, and 500 horses. I conceive these, however, to be 
overrated. Twenty- two cattle -minders, who are enlisted among 
the Indians, and are said to have pay and rations equal to a pri- 
vate soldier, have the care of the cattle. These men were for- 
merly transported soldiers from Para. 

The dreary time of the tropical winter was spent in Sao Joa- 
quim with arranging the notes of our former expedition, and 
with constructing the map of the Upper Essequibo. Every 
opportunity which the changeable weather offered for astronomi- 
cal observations was eagerly seized ; nevertheless, during a stay of 
nearly three months they were very scarce. The results of my 
astronomical observations give me 3° V 46" N. lat., and 60° 3' 
W. long, for the position of Fort Sao Joaquim. The latitude is 
the result of 14 mer. alt. of stars N. and S. of the zenith, and the 
longitude of 14 distances of the moon and sun or stars : 1 1 of these 
distances are E. and 3 W. of the moon; and I have little doubt 
but that this position is within 10 miles of the truth, which is as 
near, probably, as the nature of lunar observations will admit of. 
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During the dry season an East wind generally prevails, and 
blows almost with the fury of a gale ; a change to the W. or 
N.W. is at once an indication of approaching rain. We had 
thunder-storms, and scarcely' once perfect clear sky and fine 
weather ; it was only in September, when the wind turned to the 
E.N.E., that we had hopes of the setting in of the dry season. 
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Vague accounts of the Serra Grande or Caruma of the Indians, 
situated about 31 geographical miles below Fort San Joaquim, 
had long ago awakened in me the desire to visit it, and I planned 
with Senhor Pedro. Ayres an excursion thither. They told us of 
a large lake with black water, in which porpoises were as com- 
mon as in the Rio Branco, and it wanted only large ships sailing 
on its surface to make it another Lake Parime. 

An observation of Baron Humboldt* that the surgeon Horts- 
mann of Hildesheim was acquainted with an Alpine lake on the 
summit of a mountain, distant two days' journey from the con- 
fluence of the Mahu (Takutu) with the river Parime (Rio 
Branco), made me the more anxious to visit that mountain. 

Aug. \6lh. — We left the Fort, and, favoured by good weather, 
we made rapid progress. The first reach of the Rio Branco, 
after it has received the waters of the Takutu, is S. 20° W. It 
is here about 1200 yards wide, and bordered by shady trees, 
beyond which are vast savannahs, and, with the mountains Wanari 
in the background, it affords a fine prospect. 

The banks are covered with blocks of red sandstone, lying 
upon stratified masses of the same description, extending E.N.E. 



* ' Sur quelques points importans de la Geographic de la Guyane,* — Annates dcs 
Foijages, Tom. ii. de 1837, p. 172. Pers, Narr. vol, v p. 800. 
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Passing the low sandy island of Sobradinho on the left, we 
reached the junction of the small stream Corova or Igarape dos 
Gentios coming from the savannah to the E., and then the 
islands of San Jose and Retiro : the river is here about 1 mile 
wide. On the main shore were numerous trees of the Parica, a 
species of mimosa, the seeds of which are used by several tribes 
of Indians along Rios Amazon and Negro, as the Uaupes, Puros, 
&c., in the same way as the Otomacs and Guajibos use the bean 
of the Acacia Niopo: they are pounded to powder, and the smoke 
inhaled, or the powder is put into the eyes, nose, and ears, which 
produces a state of intoxication or madness which lasts for hours, 
and during which time the Indians have no command of them- 
selves or of their passions. A general stupor succeeds, which 
sometimes lasts for days. 

Below we had a very pretty view of the Wanari and Coitau 
mountains, which showed themselves between the islands Retiro 
and San Bento. 

The stream Cacuruau, which joins on the right, has clear 
blueish waters. It runs for some distance parallel with the Rio 
Branco, having its source probably near the Muruku hills, which 
bear from Fort San Joaquim N.W. by W. distant 18 miles. 

The river Cauambe (the Gaume of Maps) is more consider- 
able than the former; it may be about 50 yards wide where it 
falls into the Rio Branco from the N.W. The prospect from 
this towards the south, comprising the islands Boa Vista and Cari- 
catua, is very lovely, and the broad stream of the Rio Branco 
appears to wash the western foot of the Serra Grande, which 
shows here to the best advantage. 

Three naked hills named Matitikur, from 250 to 300 feet in 
height, occupy the foreground ; and a little farther S. was for- 
merly a small settlement called Santa Isabel ; it has been long 
since abandoned, but a certain Senhora Liberada, a woman of 
colour, has lately commenced farming here, and she received us 
with great hospitality. 

The house of our hostess consisted of a large building, wattled 
and plastered over with clay, and the roof thatched with Mauritia 
leaves. In one corner stood a rude hand-loom, at which a young 
Indian girl was weaving the coarse cotton cloths in general use. 
These cottons are coloured with the clays and ochres of the coun- 
try, as well as with the juice of plants, as Chica, Roucou, and the 
juice of a Bignonia> which colours blue. A species of Salicornia, 
called Poluyo, is used as a mordant for all dyes. The Guapes 
and other Indian tribes along the Rio Negro prepare salt of the 
Poluyo. 

In the afternoon we walked through a wood to the savannah : 
in the wood I observed the largest Cereus or Cactus I had 
ever seen, and it deserved the name of a Cactus-tree, if its 
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structure admitted such a term. It measured upwards of 6 feet 
in circumference, and its trunk rose to 10 feet before it divided 
into numerous erect limbs, some of them 40 feet high. Indeed 
it represented a huge candelabrum. 

The savannah did not exhibit any novelties ; numerous Parka 
trees, Curatclla Americana, and a species of Plumeria, which 
appears to be common to all the savannahs of Guayana, formed 
the chief features of the vegetation. The Plumeria, which is 
perhaps P. bicolor of Ruiz and Pavon, is called by the Brazilians 
Xucuba, and the milk is considered an excellent remedy against 
liver complaints. 

17th. — We left the house where we had been so hospitably 
treated, and directed our course towards a large flock of birds 
which had been seen stalking along a sandbank in the river : they 
consisted of spurwing-plovers, roseate spoonbills, and the Ame- 
rican stork : the two first did not await our coming within shot, 
but the waders were more accommodating, and permitted Senhor 
Ayres to fire three times at them, apparently possessing a great 
deal of phlegm in their constitution. 

Caricatua is one of the largest islands in this part of the river. 
It is about 6 miles long, but of inconsiderable width. Its name 
signifies in the Lingua Geral "Left Island;" of which I could 
not ascertain the origin. 

On entering the stream at the foot of the Serra Grande we 
found three fine canoes secured to its banks, which we soon 
recognised as those belonging to the press-gang, a most villanous- 
looking body, lately sent by the Brazilian authorities to press 
Indians for the navy. It appears they had landed here in order 
to continue their way overland. 

Our canoe was too large to push up the streamlet; we pro- 
ceeded therefore in a smaller one. The brook was winding and 
much overgrown, and it was with some difficulty that we made 
progress. The Serra Grande is generally called " the father and 
mother of rain," and it is said that if it rain nowhere else it is 
sure to do so in its vicinity ; and so we found it. After a couple 
of hours' strong paddling we landed at Andres Miguel's. His 
house was not prepossessing in its appearance, and was worse 
constructed than many of the Indian houses. The owner was 
not at home ; a young girl was sent in search of him, and we saw 
him soon after arrive, hugging Senhor Ayres as soon as he came up 
with us, and greeting me respectfully. Andres is considered the 
patriarch of the race of "the Vaqueiros" or herdsmen; to him 
they flock if they want advice, on him the rising generation look 
with respect, and father Andres Miguel's name is in every man's 
mouth. 

By a rough measurement I found the height of the summit of 
the Caruma mountains to be 2100 feet above the Rio Branco. 
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The rain came down so heavily that we gave up all further pre- 
parations for attempting the ascent that day, and we accepted 
Miguel's offer of a night's quarters. In a conversation with him 
we ascertained that he once tried to ascend the mountain, but 
had never reached the top ; nor had Mr. Smith been more suc- 
cessful, as he had been told by his compadre who served him as 
guide.* They reached only the fall or cascade. Miguel was, 
however, willing to guide us to the best of his abilities. Upon 
consideration it was resolved to ascend the mountain from its 
western side, and to follow it along the whole ridge. 

18th. — We were up very early, but the weather looked so 
threatening that we preferred to wait the result. It proved only 
a passing shower, and we embarked immediately after, the old 
man accompanying us in a smaller canoe. We glided rapidly 
down ; but it was noon, however, before we arrived at the Rio 
Branco, owing to our canoe getting foul of a projecting stump of 
a tree and filling, by which much of our baggage was soaked. 

The Marawani joins the Rio Branco from the west ; it has 
fine clear waters of a blueish tint like those of the Cacuruau. 
Mount Caruma bore from here S. 7° E. We were now so near 
the mountain that we plainly observed its structure, the promi- 
nent features of which were highly inclined planes of gneiss, 
resembling in many instances perpendicular walls, over which a 
streamlet formed a small cascade. Our tent was soon pitched, 
and, as old Miguel had arrived with the successful results of his 
fishing, we selected some of that delicate species of silurida?, the 
yacima or tiger-fish, and handed them over to our cook to have 
them roasted, smoked, and stewed. Under these pleasing 
auspices our wreck and its consequences would have been buried 
in oblivion if the remembrance of it had not been awakened by a 
new disaster. The sun shone in full force, and Senhor Ayres 
intended to take advantage of it in order to dry part of his 
luggage. The awning of the canoe offered a good place for it, 
on which his clothes had scarcely been spread when a sudden gust 
of wind from the mountains carried the tent, with all its parapher- 
nalia, into the Rio Branco ; and before assistance could be given 
the whole sunk to the bottom. 

19^. — We broke up our camp at dawn of day, and continued 
along the foot of the mountain until we reached its south-western 
angle. We had now a full view of the larger cascade, which 
must be very splendid after severe rains ; its fall cannot be less 
than 300 feet. The soil of this mountain did not nourish any 
underwood, but there were many gigantic trees which over- 



* Through the kindness of Lieut. Gullifer's brother I possess his MS. of the 
journey, and I well recollect that there were some obstacles which prevented the 
travellers from reaching the summit. 
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shadowed the large coarse-grained granite blocks which their 
roots occasionally grasped. 

We reached a rocky plane, inclined; at an angle of 40°, and 
quite smooth; it offered us, however-, the hope of a fine prospect-, 
and, leaving our shoes behind, we soon reached its top. The mist 
was still hovering over the valley, and only the summits of the 
Mocajahi mountains, looking like islands rising out of the ocean, 
were visible. 

The vegetation was so strong and dense, that we were obliged 
to cut a passage through it with our cutlasses, and to follow the 
leader in a slqping direction, much to the detriment of our cloth- 
ing. We had now ascended for a couple of hours, and, anxious 
to know whereabouts we were, we sent one of our people to a 
high tree : he reported that in consequence of the thick forest he 
could not see forward, but that he observed to our left another of 
those naked rocks, towards which we proceeded. The prospect 
from here to the S.W. was beautiful ; the mountains of Mocajahi, 
along the northern foot of which the river of the same name 
meanders, with the high mountains of Catrimani to the S.W., 
rising upwards of 4000 feet above the plains, were the principal 
features. Extensive savannahs stretched to the N.W., bounded 
to the S.W. by the dense woods of the Mocajahi. A small 
pointed hillock, the most northern of the Serra Mocajahi, round 
which the river wound itself, bore N. 72 W., distant about 
1 2 miles ; from this point the river takes a more southern turn, 
and 7 miles below the mountain Caruma falls into the Rio 
Branco. 

Having breakfasted at a small streamlet, we returned to 
the N. in order to fall in again with the main stream, which itself 
was only of short duration, as half an hours walk eastward 
brought us to its end. A steep mountain closed the valley here, 
and at its foot we found the only level ground, comparatively 
speaking, which we had seen hitherto, though its whole extent 
was scarcely 50 feet, and here the brook had its sources, receiving 
its waters from the surrounding mountains, which rose about 
250 feet higher on each side. We ascended the mountain which 
closed the valley ; it was uncommonly steep, and numerous loose 
rocks made it dangerous for those who followed. 

Arrived at the top of this hill, we were again on one of the 
rocky planes, but much more extensive than any of those which 
we had traversed before : here were a profusion of beautiful plants 
and shrubs with tortuous branches. Among them were lichens, 
ferns, a species of Hemionitis, and a pretty Adiantum, as well as 
grasses, which had settled in crevices where a sufficient moisture 
insured them growth : this is the first step towards vegetation, and 
vegetable soil being swept from the higher mountains by each 
torrent of rain, it here accumulates in time. The gorgeous tribes 
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of Orchidece, satisfied with little soil for their sustenance, follow 
next ; of similar nature are the Bromeliacece, and the decomposi- 
tion of these thickly interwoven plants produces sufficient soil to 
afford nourishment to shrubs. The OrchidetE which I found here 
consisted of three species of Epidendrum, one of them with long 
stalks and large umbels of crimson flowers : the splendid Zygope- 
talnm rostratum, with flowers Qh inches in diameter, and an 
Epidendrum which I discovered first at the cataracts of the 
Corentyn. 

A Bromelia with small fruit contested the ground with the 
Orchidece : among other herbaceous plants I obseryed an Oxalis, 
a Verbena with flowers of a vivid Cyan blue, and a flower of the 
cruciferous tribe resembling Cardamine awakened many a recol- 
lection of boyish pleasure, when the appearance of the cuckoo- 
flower {Cardamine pratensls) was hailed as the forerunner of 
spring. 

A Mimosa with tortuous branches, a Cassia with bright yellow 
flowers, and a Malpighia with uncommonly small flowers, were 
equally new to me; but the most distinguished shrub was an 
Eugenia, with linear aromatic leaves and tortuous branches : it 
reigned paramount, and we had literally to cut ourselves a passage 
through its crooked branches and to continue our march in a 
stooping posture. 

These rocks were clothed with the pretty Gesneria aggregata 
and tomentosa ; also Alstroemeria salsilla, so famed for its diuretic 
qualities, and several amarylliaceous plants. The Erythrina 
corallodendrum grew spontaneously in the vicinity of the rocks, 
and the brilliant scarlet colour of its flowers contributed much to 
enrich the floral display. 

I was walking the fourth in succession, when, on looking on the 
ground, I observed a Labari snake coiled up, gorged with its prey ; 
three persons had stepped over, therefore, unaware of the danger, 
fortunately without touching it. To its sluggishness after its 
meal alone can it be ascribed that this snake, otherwise so venom- 
ous, had not injured any one : we killed it and found a frog inside. 

A t 5h. 30m. we reached a saddle or depression in the mountain, 
and selected it as our night's quarters : a small rill promised us suffi- 
cient water for cooking and quenching our thirst with a calabash 
of Xibe. The thermometer stood at 78° at the time it generally 
stands from 83° to 85° at Fort Sao Joaquim. The evening was 
beautiful, but the branches of high trees completely hid the 
heavens from us and prevented observations. 

QOth. — We continued our march at 6 o'clock, and after half 
an hour's ascent we arrived at the northern side of the mountain, 
where we had a pretty prospect of the valley below, enlivened by 
the small cottages of the Vaqueiros and herds of grazing cattle. 
A grove of Coucourit palms, through which we now directed 
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our course, formed a striking contrast with the Eugenias and Mi- 
mosas which we had left behind us ; and though the acclivity 
proved steeper, not being covered by underwood, we made rapid 
progress, and at 8 o'clock had reached the western summit. 
Further eastward is another, about 50 feet higher than the 
western, and the depression between the two forms a saddle. 
We reached the eastern or highest summit at 9 o'clock, when 
we observed with much regret that high trees and bushes impeded 
an open prospect. I mounted, however, one of the trees, and got 
bearings of the surrounding district. The eye commanded a 
vast range of country. To the N.E. it was arrested by the dim 
outlines of the Canuku mountains, the rock Ilamikipang bear- 
ing N. oO°E. Further eastward we observed the three-peaked 
Saereri, and the Ursato or Cussato mountains, at the western foot 
of which the Takutu flows, which river is called by the Atorais 
and Wapisianas Butu-au-urii, and is said to have its sources at 
the mountains Vindiau, six days' journey from the Ursato. About 
12 miles south of the mountains Ursato the Takutu receives the 
river Guidivau, which has its sources in the Arawasute mountains, 
about 40 miles S.S.E. of the Caruma, and approaches the Rio 
Branco in the vicinity of the latter mountain within 8 miles, but, 
instead of continuing its course westerly, and falling into the Rio 
Branco S. of Caruma, it makes a sweep to the S.E., flows along 
the mountains Kai-irita, and falls ultimately in the Takutu, as 
already mentioned. It forms, therefore, with the Takutu, a 
peninsula of about 90 miles in length, and its waters cross, united 
with those of the Branco, the parallel of the Serra Caruma again 
after a circuit of about 200 miles. Next to the Canuku, the 
Kai-irita, or Kai-iwa is the most extensive mountain-chain. 
Kai-irita signifies in the language of the Wapisianas ^the 
mountains of the moon." Observed from Caruma they extended 
from S.S.E. to E. by S., distant about 30 miles. Several detatched 
groups occupied the ground between the Kai-irita (which the 
Creoles call Serra da Lua) and the Caruma, keeping up the link 
between the Serras Mocajahi and Catrimani, W. of the Rio 
Branco, and forming at their passage through the river the falls 
or Cachoeiras. 

The collective name of these detached groups appears to be in 
former maps the Serra Yauina : however, as such it is not longer 
known ; and as the tribes who formerly inhabited these regions, 
the Paravilhanas and several sister-tribes of the Wapisianas, have 
wandered, the former to the Amazons, the latter farther E., its 
origin would be difficult of explanation. 

To the far N. we observed the summit of the Tapaghe moun- 
tains, inhabited by the extensive tribe of Arecunas, and a large 
column of smoke pointed out the situation of the Fortaleza, where 
we knew that the Vaqueiros had intended to set the savannahs on 
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fire. The liills Muruku were just visible. The country farther 
W. was concealed by the western summit : a panoramic view 
was therefore out of the question; nevertheless the interesting 
spectacle which the vast savannahs afford, through which the Rio 
Branco flows, forming a number of islands, amply repays the toil- 
some ascent of the mountain. 

Andres Miguel had visited the mountains in a S.S.E. direction, 
which he described as extensive and inhabited by a nation called 
Aroaki. If this be founded in fact, it would be a remarkable 
instance of the distribution of tribes, as there could be no doubt 
that the Arawaaks, who at present inhabit the coast regions of 
Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo, wandered from the S. to the 
N. Baron Humboldt in his enumeration of the Indian races 
who inhabit the former province of New Andalusia, observes that 
the Pariagotos or Parias formerly occupied the coasts of Berbice 
and Essequibo. They have advanced therefore further west, 
while the Arawaaks from the south, and the Guaraounos or 
Waraus from the W.S.W., now occupy their place. The few 
Caribis who at present inhabit British Guayana say that their 
ancestors came from the Orinoco. A sister-tribe of theirs, the 
Caripunas, inhabit the right bank of the river Amazons. The 
subject of these wanderings is too important in the history of 
the Indian tribes to be dismissed in a superficial manner, and I 
hope to be enabled to lay it before the reader in a more detailed 
form hereafter. 

We remained about 2 hours at the summit ; the thermometer 
stood at 9 a.m. at 72°, while at that time it ranges generally at Fort 
Sao Joaquim from 79° to 83°. About 10 o'clock a fog passed 
over the mountain, and the thermometer sunk to 7 1° 5 Fahr. 

Our descent was rapid, only 3f hours, including all delays. 

From the relation of our excursion, the reader will be informed 
that no lake exists at present, nor is there any ground to believe 
that one ever did exist. 

We had now to toil against the current, and made but little 
progress ; the night overtook us, and with it complete darkness, 
only lighted by the dark- red flitting light qf the large fire-fly — 
much more brilliant than the pale phosphoric light shown by 
it near the coast. We paddled until 1 1 o'clock, and, as our 
crew appeared worn out, we halted for some hours at the mouth 
of the Igarape da Serra Grande, and about 1 1 a.m. reached the 
hut of the Senhora Liberada. 

Shortly after the canoes of the press-gang arrived ; and who 
can describe my horror when I found that out of the 40 slaves 
there were only nine men, three of whom were upwards of 60 
years old, and that the rest consisted of thirteen women, and 
eighteen children under 1 2 years, six of them infants ? I made 
the strictest inquiry whether the gang had crossed the Rupununi ; 
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but I ascertained through my interpreter that they were Wa- 
pisianas and Atorais, from the Ursato Mountains, at the eastern 
or right bank of the Takutu. 

They remained only a short period at Senhora Liberada's ; 
but we found that some of those who composed the gang were 
relations of our hostess. 

22nd. — Andres Miguel not having arrived this morning, we set 
off after a very severe storm and rain, and at 5 o'clock in the 
evening reached Fort Sao Joaquim, where, only an hour before us, 
the slaving expedition had arrived. They had been quartered at 
the fort, and every pains were taken to make us believe that the 
poor Indians had abandoned their huts and fields and Iiad fol- 
lowed them voluntarily. However, we found opportunity to 
ascertain the contrary, as some were allowed to walk about, whilst 
the others were kept in the fort. They paid us a visit, having 
ascertained that our party did not belong to those who had so 
grievously wronged them. With the assistance of my vocabulary 
I showed them that I knew a few words in their language, which 
caused them great joy. They assailed me now with a volume of 
words, but, alas ! my knowledge did not reach so far : however, I 
understood sufficient to ascertain that they had been surprised at 
night, had been fired at, two huts set on fire, and those who had 
not been able to make their escape had been led away with their 
hands tied to their back. The conduct of the ruffians towards 
their women and children incensed them most. They brought away 
little children of 5 and 6 years old, and showed us that even they 
had been tied with their hands to their backs. An old woman, 
the mother of one of the young men, and grandmother of six 
children, had probably given offence, and she had been treated 
still more harshly. The eyes of her son, a handsome young 
Indian, flashed fire at the relation of the treatment of his mother. 
They told Sororeng, our interpreter, who had been summoned 
meanwhile, that six men, with several women and some children, 
had made their escape in the bustle. The attack had been made 
about midnight, but, as their huts had been scattered, there had 
not been a sufficient number to surround them. After they had 
secured their victims they rifled the huts, and carried away what 
they considered of value — parrots, spun cotton, dogs, &c. There 
being a number of children, the march towards the canoes proved 
slow, and their provisions failed ; nevertheless, they were driven 
forward like a herd of cattle, flanked by these ruffians with their 
muskets loaded and primed, and on the sixth day reached the 
canoes at the Igarape da Serra Grande. 

I communicated these facts to Senhor Ayres, who, as he told 
me, had, since the arrival of the expedition, neither taken directly 
nor indirectly any interest in it ; he would scarcely credit the 
relation of these attrocities. I summoned, however^ my inter- 
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preter, and he put several questions,, the answers to which 
showed him the truth. It was his opinion that the inferior officers 
wished to use the pressing of Indians for the navy as an excuse 
to procure young and old, in order to sell those who were not fit 
for that purpose to their allies. He promised to report these 
proceedings to his brother, the commander of civil and military 
affairs of the Comarca (district), and he expressed his persuasion 
that only those who could really serve in the navy would be 
selected, while the aged, women, and children would be returned : 
doubtless his report of the number who have been secured will 
prevent underlings from disposing of them. 

To the traveller who should pass from the present village of 
Pirara to the place of embarcation on the rivulet Pirara his 
guides will point out a place, which evidently shows that it was 
once the site of human habitations. Posts on which the vestiges of 
fire are observable, a few cashew and arnatto trees, as well as 
some straggling shrubs of cotton, are all that remain of this once 
happy Macusi settlement. His guides will tell him that on one 
dark night a lawless band of kidnappers arrived from the Rio 
Branco, surprised the poor inmates, and, after having set their 
huts on fire, carried old and young away to die far from their 
native land in bondage and slavery. Such a fate also threatened 
the young mission at Pirara — how far it has been my good fortune 
to prevent it the reader may judge. To Senhor Ayres' humane 
disposition much is due ; and, though the thunderbolt fell in 
another direction, the young English mission was saved, andii 
may teach the Indian that — 

" Where Britain's power is felt, 
Mankind will feel her blessings too." 

May the moment soon arrive when the boundaries of the rich 
and productive colony of British Guayana shall be decided by a 
government survey ! then only can peace and happiness be in- 
sured to those who settle on the British side of the frontier. 

After the canoes had been provided with washboards to make 
them somewhat more roomy, the Brazilians left the fort with 
their spoil of human merchandise on the 25th of August. How 
distressing it was to my feelings, when, previous to their departure, 
many of the poor beings came to me and implored that I should 
prevent them from being carried away ! Alas ! my hands were tied 
in that respect as much as theirs when led from their burning 
huts ! Happy for those who could wash their hands clean of the 
slightest participation in these iniquitous proceedings. The wail- 
ings of the parent, the cries of the innocent children, and those 
deep-drawn sighs of the manly breast, are registered by the 
" avenging angel." 

Fort Sa?i Joaquim do Rio Branco, September, 1838. 



